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CHAPTER I. 



Much money is often needlessly expended 
in making pheasantries, and as no one has 
yet attempted to put in print the proper 
way to avoid useless expense, I have been 
induced to do so, being much encouraged 
therein by the success of a work of a similar 
character on poultry. 

Nothing is more injudicious than to erect 
any building of a permanent character, be- 
cause, if the same ground is used every 
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.year, it will become tainted, and failure 
must be the result. 

Neither do pheasants require shelter of 
any sort beyond a few bushes and brambles 
in their mews. 

No roof is necessary. It will be seen 
that if a covered place or house be provided 
at the end of the pen, they will not avail 
themselves of it. They prefer to roost out; 
and those who are in the habit of tending 
these birds often notice that after a frosty- 
night their backs are white with the rime 
Ijiat has fallen. 

Pens for laying pheasants should be made 
on a dry soil, and on grass land. The spot 
selected should be sheltered from the cold 
east winds if possible, and the side of a hill 
is preferable, because such is always dry, as 
the water runs off. Having stated a spot 
should be chosen that is not exposed to the 
east, it may be well to observe that the 
pheasant is by no means a tender bird when 
grown up, and does not suffer from any 
TYoather, but as poults will probably be 



reared at the same place, it is well b> give 
them every poaaible advantage. 

Pens, mews, or laying places should be 
made of eight hurdles, and as each hurdle 
should be sis feet long, this will give 
twelve feet each way. 
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The croaB pieces of this hurdle should be 
of oak, but beech or other wood will do. 
The laths may be of fir. They should be 
two inches wide, half an inch thick, and an 
inch apart. 

The hurdles should be between six and 
seven feet high ; if the latter so much the 



better. They should be supported by 
strong posts, driyen into the ground, to 
which they should be fastened, either by 
tying with cords or by nailing. The 
support should be inside the pen, in order 
to increase its power of resistance to any 
enemy from without. The bottoms of the 
laths should touch the ground, that no 
vermin* of any sort may be able to creep 
under. One hurdle should be made shorter, 
as part of it forms the door. This should 
be of the same make and material as the 
hurdle, and merely necessitates two hinges, 
a fastening, and an extra post on which it 
should be hung. It is an additional se- 
curity to put a common wattle sheep hurdle 
or planking round the bottom of the phea- 
sant hurdles that I have described. It 
prevents a dog, fox, or any sort of vermin 
from forcing a speedy entrance. Planks 
fastened all round, and two feet from the 
ground, are better. There should be no 
space between them and the ground. 
As it is seldom a spot can be chosen for 
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the birds where there is natural shelter and 
privacy, it is necessary to provide it. All 
that is required is to drive two stout stakes 
into the ground in the middle of the pen. 
They should be about thirty inches high, 
and six feet apart. A strong pole should 
be nailed on these, and this pole should 
support the lightest ends of some long fir 
bavins or faggots. It will be seen that a 
row of these being laid along on each side, 
the heavy ends on the ground, and the light 
resting on the cross pole, it affords ample 
covert for the birds, and as much shelter as 
they can require. It is under this that the 
hens will lay their eggs, and such a pen is 
all that is required for a cock and three or 
four hens. There is no objection to a few 
small shrubs or trees in the centre, such 
as gooseberry or currant, or dwarf ever- 
greens, but they must not be at the sides, 
as they tempt the birds to rise from bough 
to bough, and sometimes enable them to 
reach the top of the hurdles. 

The advantage of such pens is great in 
every way. 
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First, they are inexpensive; next, they 
are handy, inasmuch as, when not required, 
the hurdles may be taken down, and a large 
number stacked in a small space. They 
are very easily made, seldom out of repair, 
and any person of ordinary knowledge can 
put them up. 



CHAPTER n. 

When pheasants are put in a pen such as 
I have described for laying, the eggs should 
be collected every evening. There is no 
regular time for the hens to lay. If, when 
the eggs . are taken, one is found to be 
chipped or pecked by the cock, he muait 
be watched, and if he takes to eat them, 
he must be removed. Not content with 
eating them himself, he will teach the 
hens to do the same. It may be, however, 
difficult to replace the cock, or inconvenient. 



and some means must be sought to retain 
him, but to arrange matters so that he 
fihall have no opportunity of indulging his 
pernicious habits. It is then necessary to 
provide another hurdle four feet long. This 
should be placed in a corner of the pen, 
forming a small enclosure, thus — 



in which the cock may be kept all day. 
He can be let out morning or evening, or 
both, provided he can be watched. It will 
be found this is quite sufficient for all 
tiseful purposes, and there is no difficulty 
in driving him back to his corner. 

While on the subject of eggs, I would 
impress on those who breed pheasants the 
importance of adopting a plan followed by 
many of the most successful among pre- 
servers of game. 

As it is known that the average of birds 
brought to the gun by a hen pheasant is 
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never more than seven, often less, and yet 
that in a wild state the bird lays fifteen or 
seventeen eggs, and hatches nearly all, it is 
plain that she cannot rear them. It is a 
clear gain to take some of the eggs for the 
purpose of raising under hens. It also saves 
them from the rooks, who take many early 
ones. 



For argument's sake, say that a keeper 
knows of forty nests, seven eggs may be 
safely spared from each ; this will give 280 
eggs for tame rearing. The truth is, that a 
hen pheasant cannot find a sufficiency of 
the proper food, she cannot cover them at 
night, nor can she protect them all by day. 
She is also a careless mother, when she is 
out with her brood. She does not count 
heads ; provided she has a fair following, 
she keeps on, and thinks not of the two or 
three she has left b^shind. Pheasant poults 
are neither so strong nor so active in pro- 
viding for themselves as the young of 
partridges. 

Some put five or six hens with a cock in 
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each pen, but good judges are of opinion 
three are enough in order to depend on 
every egg being fruitful. Others cut the 
wings of a number of wild hens, and put 
them in an enclosed space in the middle of 
• ' a covert, trusting to the wild cocks to come 
in to them. The motive for doing this is, 
to take their eggs, and thereby to induce 
them to lay a larger number. It sometimes 
answers, but wild birds never lay so many 
as tame ones in confinement. 

It is far better to have the wings of the 
birds cut, and thereby prevent any possi- 
bility of their flying up, than to leave them 
full winged, and to cover the top of the pen. 
Spite of every care, and however tame they 
may be, they will at times be frightened, 
and their first impulse is then to fly up, and 
although the covering may be but netting, 
they often break their necks, as many who 
have tried it can testify. Another thing to 
recollect is, that when they find their 
inability to fly, they are more contented in 
their confinement. There are many objec- 
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tions to tbeir being pinioned : they are then 
useless for turning out when the season is 
over, if it is not intended to keep them up. 
It is easy to. keep their wings cut, as it only 
requires doing about three times while they 
are moulting. All the flight feathers, thir- 
teen in number, must be cut close to the 
quill. The best way of catching them is 
with a net made of a hazel rod, seven or 
eight feet long, forked at top. This fork is 
bent round, or rather oval shaped, forming 
a hoop long enough to take in the bird 
without injuring its plumage. It is then 
covered with netting loose enough to allow 
of its being placed on the bird without 
pressing it down to injure it, and tight 
enough to prevent it from turning round 
in the net to the detriment of its plumage. 
Where many birds have to be caught, it is 
expedited by the adoption of an expedient 
I will describe ; and the plan is good, 
because it is always bad for the birds to be 
driven about, which they must be before 
they can be caught, if they are in a large 
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pen. An extra hurdle shoald be made, to 
which a door should be joined on hinges. 
It should be three feet long. This should 
be placed by the side of one of those form- 
ing the pen, and the door being open the 
birds should be gently driven into it ; then 
the door should be closed. They may then 
be taken with the hand or net. A pheasant 
should be caught with one hand, taking at 
the same time the wing and thigh, the other 
hand should be brought into play directly 
to prevent its struggling, and it may then 
be easily and safely held in one, taking both 
thighs and the tips of both wings in the 
hand at the same time. It takes two per- 
sons to cut the wings. They should always 
be held with their heads towards the person 
holding them. I have now endeavoured to 
show how a pen should be made, and how 
the birds should be handled and caught. 

Say there are three hens and a cock in 
each : water is a disputed point, as some say 
they want but little, yet I believe it has 
always been observed that if a covert has a 
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stream running through it, the birds are 
there more numerous and stronger than 
elsewhere, where there is none. My belief 
is, the old birds should have plenty, but it 
should be constantly fresh. It should be 
changed every day, and it does good if what 
remains in the vessel is thrown all over the 
grass in the pen — but it should be spring 
or stream water. Eain and stagnant water 
are both injurious ; at least rain water 
caught and kept in buts or tubs. The 
food should be good barley, not put in 
any trough or invention for feeding, but 
scattered on the ground. But of late years 
the famine prices of this grain have made 
feeding so expensive, that attention has 
been turned to some substitute. Bice has 
been tried, currants, damaged raisins. None 
have, however, succeeded. Our own ex- 
perience is, that riee is the most worthless 
of all foods, barely maintaining life, and 
causing such poverty of system, that the 
unfortunate animals fed upon it are almost 
always eaten up by vermin. We have never 
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done any good with currants or raisins. Not 
only, however, does the price of barley 
make it advisable to seek a substitute for 
it, but in hard weather the quantities of it 
taken by the small birds make it absolutely 
necessary for those to whom expense is an 
object to avoid the loss and waste. Indian 
com is the resource and the remedy : the 
small birds cannot take it. But of late, 
this too has been very dear. With phea- 
sants, as with everything else, there is 
considerable waste. At the present price 
of com eveiy grain is an object ; not one 
should therefore be given needlessly. There 
is no food pheasants like better than a 
boiled potatoe ; and where they can be con- 
veniently given, they may profitably in 
every sense sometimes take the place of a 
com meal. Potatoes only are bad food ; 
they will make fat, but they induce disease. 
It proves nothing to say that wild birds 
eat all these things when they can get 
them, and do well upon them. They get 
hundreds of things in a state of liberty 
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that we know nothing of, and all are not 
only nourishing but they are health-pro- 
ducing. We have found Indian com good 
feeding for wild birds in coverts ; but we 
think any one who has tried it will approve 
the following mode, as one of the best and 
at the same time most economical plans of 
feeding wild birds. 

Take a large empty skeleton china crate, 
stand it mouth downwards on the ground, at 
the spot where you wish to feed. Then, take 
the barley in the straw, and drop it lightly 
on the framework of the crate. The ad- 
vantages are as follow : — There is no waste 
from damp at bottom ; there is a constant 
draught through the straw, keeping it dry. 
The birds prefer it. A partridge seeks its 
food on the ground; a pheasant jumps up, 
and pulls an ear down. It does so in this 
case. Standing by the side of the crate, it 
jumps, and pulls down an ear of barley; 
it is struck against the ground, every corn 
is knocked out and eaten. If it is put on 
the ground, all the lower part " mats*' and 
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grows and "mildews," till the birds will 
not eat it. 

For bringing pheasants home, or for 
keeping them there, we know nothing 
equal, to boiled potatoes. Let them be 
boiled with the skins whole, and in that 
state taken to the place where they are to 
be used. Before they are put down, cut out 
of each skin a piece the size of a shilling, 
showing the meal inside. Place them at 
moderate distances one from the other, and 
the pheasants will follow them anywhere. 

Good healthy birds fed in this manner 
will have no disease, but some have a habit 
which must at all times be guarded against, 
that of pecking. In a sickly condition of 
body, a pheasant hankers after animal food, 
and will then begin pecking one of its fel- 
lows just above the tail. Such a bird should 
be immediately removed, and the sufferer 
also, if the back bleeds or the flesh is laid 
bare, otherwise the others become inoculated 
with the same habit or desire, and they will 
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literally eat each other. It is not less won- 
derful than true that a hird when driven 
hj a pecking companion will run into the 
comer of a pen, protect its head hy putting 
it on the ground, and stand perfectly still 
while the oyster pieces are eaten out of its 
back, and then the skuU laid hare, and at 
last eaten into. Death follows of course. 
Gold pheasants are more prone to this than 
the common ones, and the cocks always 
practise it, if they do at all, on the hens. 
It is especially the case in golden and 
silver birds, when towards or during the 
breeding season a fresh hen is put into a 
pen. It is impossible to deny that the 
cocks of these breeds have likes and dislikes 
in these matters. We have known a golden 
cock kill four hens in succession, without a 
moment's hesitation, and yet he took to 
the fifth directly. The same thing may 
often be observed in pens of tame birds, 
especially where many hens are put to a 
cock : one will seem by common consent to 
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be "hated." Sex has nothing to do with 
it, and whenever the unfortunate is within 
reach of its fellows, it is sure to be run 
after and pecked. 



CHAPTER in. 



Evert ben in a pen should produce twentj- 
five eggs — they sometimes lay more. 

Any ben will do to set them, hut the best 
is a crosB-bred Game. They should sit in 
boxes, and these maj be made in sets of 
four, thus. 




DinUDMona, — fourte^n-inch&A square, fourtcen-mchea high. 
a. Foe vcnUlation. The lids Deed not fit closely. 
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Each lid should he fastened with a leather 
hinge, and also have a strap or other fast- 
ening in front. The hottom should only 
extend one inch from the sides all round, 
the centre should he open. In this put a 
sod of grass, on that a little hay, then the 
hen on fifteen eggs. Some put seventeen. 
The hens should be taken ofif for three 
quarters of an hour every morning, in order 
to drink and feed. They should be tethered 
by the leg in the following manner. Take 
a strip of leather about six inches in length, 
and make an incision in one end, about an 
inch long. To the other end fasten three 
feet of string. Put the strap round the leg 
of the hen, pass the string and other end of 
the strap through the incision, and being 
pulled tight it holds the hen securely, while 
it prevents any injury to the leg. It is an 
additional security if there be a swivel at 
the end of the leather to which the string 
may be attached, and there is then no possi- 
bility of the hen entangling herself, or wind- 
ing herself up to the stick whereto she is 
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fastened. The four hens are taken off their 
nests, and four stakes being driven into the 
ground, a pan of water is placed in the 
middle, food is thrown down, and they are 
tethered to the stakes just within reach of 
the pan, forming the four comers of a 
square. There should also be dust such 
as road sand put there for them, as they 
delight in a dust bath, and it is beneficial to 
their health as well as conducive to their 
comfort. While they are off the nests the 
eggs should every other day be sprinkled 
with water. 

When they have sat five or six days, it 
may be seen whether the eggs are good. If 
they are taken in the hand and looked at 
against a strong light, the first formation of 
the bird will be seen in a good egg, a dark 
speck or streak. The sun in the summer 
is quite strong enough for this operation. 
Choose a bright sunny day. Close the 
door all but a crack or cranny, through 
which the light will stream. Take the egg 
carefully between the thumb and finger of 
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the left band ; form a telescope with the 
right. Hold the egg close to the crack or 
opening ; place the right hand against the 
eye at one end and against the egg at the 
other, excluding all light but that which 
comes through the egg. Thus those accus- 
tomed to it test the eggs while the hens are 
feeding. Every bad egg is rejected. If in 
the first three nests twelve or more un- 
fruitful eggs are discovered, they are re- 
placed from the fourth nest, and that is 
supplied with a fresh sitting. 
The hens sit twenty-four days. 



CHAPTER IV. 

When the time for- hatching is at hand, 
much may be done by a little pains-taking. 
While the hens are at feed, every nest 
should be thoroughly examined. It is more 
than probable a few chipped eggs will be 
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found in each. These should be carefully 
sorted, and the nest so made up that the 
forwardest eggs shall be under the first hen, 
and so on« All those that are not chipped, 
or that show no signs of hatching, should be 
put together under the last hen to come off. 
At this period of the process, the eggs 
should be well sprinkled every day. If this 
is attended to, it is probable the hens will 
bring their poults off weU together. The 
next step to be taken will depend much on 
the temper of the hen. If she is quiet and 
good tempered, and it is ascertained by the 
hand being put under her that the poults 
are all comfortable, they may safely be left 
under her for four or five'hours. If, on the 
other hand, the hen is restless and ill-, 
tempered, she must be put out at once with 
her poults. She will otherwise kill them 
as fast as they hatch. For this and other 
reasons the person most interested should 
be about the spot at the time when the 
eggs are expected to hatch. It is not very 
uncommon for a hen, when she feels the 



first poult moving under ber, to kill it 
directlj, and to do the same to tfaem all ss 
fast as thej come out. Such a hen should 
be killed. Whether the poults are put out 
at once or at the end of a few honrs, the;^ 
require the same sort of pen or eoop. 




a. Hie rip in which the hen is put. 

h. Bari Iliroiigli whidi the ponlta pua into the open 

e. The netting with wluch the space is covered- 
It has B. bottom to it for the convenience 
of moving it aboat. They must be kept in 
this from oue to three days, according to the 
weather and their etrength. If they are 
dry and strong, and the weather is warm 
and fine, they need only remain in this for 
twenty-four hours ; bnt if they are weak, 
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and the weather is damp and sunless, they 
must be kept three days before they go to 
the ground where they are to be reared. 
Their food should be chiefly boiled egg 
chopped fine, and ants' eggs, if they are to 
be had ; some onion or leek chopped fine, 
and a little bread and milk may be given. 
They must be fed very frequently, and the 
coop should be moved so that they may 
have the sun upon them. The general food 
on which they will be reared after will be, 
egg chopped fine, rice boiled so that every 
grain will be separate, curd, dough made 
of barley meal and milk or water, mixed so 
that it will bear the shape of little pellets, in 
which it should be thrown to the birds. A 
good food is bruised hempseed, chopped 
egg, bread crumbs, boiled rice, and a little 
dry dough, all mixed up together. Crushed 
wheat is also a nice change at times. It 
is alwavs well to avoid live food ; the effect 
of giving it is to make the birds dissatisfied 
with ordinary feeding. But there are times 
when they vnll not be content with their 
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QSiifll fare, and will pine, and waste, and 
die of want in the midst of plenty. Then 
reoooise most be had to gentles or ants* 
eggs ; far ereiy leason the latter aie pre- 
ferable ; the birds prefer them. They always 
do well upon them, and come back better 
to their original food. Gentles require to 
be well scoored, and even then they often 
cause diarrhoea among the birds. In some 
counties ants* ^;gs cannot be found, and 
as a precautionary measure, a few gentles 
must be at hand in case they are wanted. 
Where many pheasants are required, a gen- 
tle house is set up. It is generally a build- 
ing something like a sentry box, but rather 
larger. Under the roof there are stout hooks 
on which to hang the meat ; the bottom is 
a trough of zinc or other metal, six inches 
deep. This should be filled with damp 
sand, and the gentles fall into it They 
should remain till they are quite white, as 
they are unwholesome if given before that 
change takes place. The sides of this house 
should be of wire or of perforated zinc. 
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The young should have water, but it 
should be changed several times per day, 
and should be spring water; when they 
have satisfied their thirst, the water should 
be taken away. They should be fed eight 
times or oftener per day. 

The birds being two or three days old, 
may now be put out with the hen on the 
ground where they are to be reared. This 
should be a dry grass field, and if it has a 
slight acclivity, so much the better for the 
purpose. It must be given up to them 
exclusively. The best way is to mow parts 
of it, according to the plan given. 
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a. The ports of the field not mown. 

h. Spaces mown. 

e. llie rips in which the hens are pat. 

For two or three days it is well to put up 
three boards in front of the rip in which the 
hen is confined, forming a small enclosure, 
and to keep the young in it. After that 
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time, they will know the hen and her 
call, and may safely he allowed to run at 
will. 

The hens under the rips are placed as 
marked in the plan, on the spaces that are 
mown. The hirds are also fed on them, 
and especially while they are small, it is well 
to lay a plank on one of these places, and 
scatter the food along it, as the hirds get it 
easier, and they are not yet strong enough 
to search for it among the herhage. The 
high grass that is left growing, affords them 
shelter from the heat, and it will he found 
that although they return to the hen at 
night, yet that the whole day is passed in 
this covert, which also affords them much 
natural food. It is more than heneficial, it 
is essential to have these places, as poults 
cannot hear the scorching sun of summer. 

But, as a matter of precaution, the doors 
of the rips should he shut at night, and 
opened the first thing in the morning, and 
that is very early in summer. But it must 
he at day-hreak. As they get older, they 
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need not be fed as often, and they should be 
sopplied with dust wherein they can bask. 
This keeps them free from yermin. If it is 
intended to keep the birds tame, they should 
be fed to the rips every evening, and in- 
duced to roost there. If they are meant to 
shift for themselves, and to become wild 
birds, let them take to roosting on boughs 
or hedges. They will do this by beginning 
at the lowest, and getting gradually on 
higher as they get stronger. 

If it is intended to keep them for tame 
birds to breed from the following year, then 
their wings must be cut at the end of 
August. They may then be kept together, 
cocks and hens, throughout the winter, and 
a pen fifty feet square will be large enough . 
to contain fifty birds, or even more, in per- 
fect health. As the young become older, 
they are of course fed differently, the deli- 
cacies are abandoned, and they are fed on 
the dough only, varied with barley. They 
must also then always have water by them. 
It must be understood I am speaking 
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throughout of birds hatched in the natural 
season. If late eggs are set — and some 
hens will lay late — the poults must be kept 
out later; they must not be penned till 
they are nearly full grown, or till they can 
shift for themselves, and do on ordinary food. 
When the birds are intended to become 
wild, they should still be fed after they 
have left the hen, and roost away. They 
will for a long time hang about home, and 
it must be recollected their bringing up 
has not been of a nature to make them 
good providers for themselves. They will 
learn it by degrees. ^ 

I would, in conclusion, repeat or add a 
little to what I have said. Mind that your 
birds agree in the pens. If your space will 
permit of it, shift the position of the pens 
every year. Always take your hurdles 
down when they are not wanted, as it gives 
the ground a better chance of getting fresh. 
Do not set your hens all at once; divide 
your eggs into as many lots as you can, and 
give yourself what time the numbers will 
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allow between the coming off of jour poults. 
It is a great help to have the first lot a few 
days old when the second comes o£P, and 
the first rips and enclosures are then ready 
for them. Let all your rips have doors and 
two buttons, one to fasten it back by day, 
the other to fasten it up at night. It need 
not be wide, as it only shuts in front of the 
bars, three in number, which allow the 
poults to go out. Feed often, and, above 
all, early in the morning. Make the curd 
of sweet fresh milk, put it on the fire, and 
when warm, turn it with alum. Put it in 
a coarse cloth, which must be twisted or 
pressed till the curd is a hard dry mass. 
When pheasant poults are drooping, bread 
soaked in ale is very good food for them, 
and by the stimulus it gives, helps them 
through many trials. If they have gapes, 
a feather dipped in oil, and put down the 
windpipe, not the gvUet, will cure them. 
But in confirmed cases, turpentine must be 
substituted for oil. In both, the feather 
should be the tail feather of a hen, and it 
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should be stripped within an inch of the 
end ; and I repeat, it must be put down the 
windpipe, not the gullet, because it is often 
ineffectually and carelessly done, and the 
remedy condemned in consequence. It must 
be borne in mind the disease is local, and 
no general remedy is of any use. I believe 
the gapes come entirely from bad water, 
and it has been said that the red worm 
that causes the gapes, and that which is 
bred in water-buts and tubs, are identical. 
I can affirm that in one instance where 
such water was used for a number of 
healthy birds, they all had the gapes in 
four days. 

Camphor has been most successfully 
used as a remedy for gapes of late years, 
and from the ease with which it is given, 
we prefer it to all other expedients. In 
pheasants, as in everything else, anything 
approaching to medical treatment is a mis- 
take, if it can be avoided. Gapes are, 
however, so serious, that a breeder's heart 
becomes heavy as soon as he sees any indi- 
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cation of them among his stock. Lumps 
of camphor should be put in all the water 
they have to drink, and means should he 
adopted till it is ascertained, by tasting, 
the water is thoroughly impregnated with 
it. It should be what was formerly called 
** camphor julep." This will arrest the 
disease in its early stages. When it has 
developed itself, a pill the size of a common 
pea must be given. 

Camphor has been proved to he almost 
the strongest vermifuge there is ; and al- 
though when the pill is given it does not 
come into immediate contact with the 
worms themselves, yet, if the bird that has 
taken it be caught up one or two hours 
afterwards, it will be found that the smell 
and influence of the camphor pervade the 
whole bird, and the worms die the moment 
it reaches them. 

Prevention is, however, better than cure ; 
and one means of inducing health, and 
preventing debility in poults, is to keep 
wormwood in the water they have to drink. 
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These are, however, expedients for cover- 
ing ignorance, or hiding mistakes or neglect. 
With those who breed pheasants for a live- 
lihood, and with numbers of keepers of 
good repute in gentlemen's and noblemen's 
houses and in shooting circles, success is 
the rule ; and although there may be years 
and seasons that have not been as pro- 
ductive as usual, yet failure is, and always 
has been, a thing unknown. 

Pheasants intended for sale in any market 
should, when killed, be suspended by the 
head, or neck, or beak, till they are quite 
cold, and should then be packed so that 
they wiU come out clean. It makes a con- 
siderable difference in their value whether 
they come perfect out of the hamper where 
they have been lying with some stiff 
wheat straw between them, or whether 
they have been thrown in at random, and 
look, when the package is opened, as 
though they had been trodden in. 

It is not saying too much, to say that 
the packing will always make sixpence, and 
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often a shiUiDg per head difference in the 
value of the birds. An inexperienced per- 
son will often think, when some pheasants 
are to be sent for sale, that it is a capital 
opportunity for returning some empty can- 
dle boxes. The pheasants are stuffed in, 
as close as they can be ; the box is first 
nailed down, then corded ; it is sent to the 
station for the luggage train, and delivered 
in London three days afterwards. When 
the box is opened, the contents smoke. All 
game should be packed in hampers and 
baskets. 

When a number of pheasants have to be 
used in a house, care should be taken to 
dress those first that are much shot, as they 
get musty from the broken skin, especially 
in damp weather. A pheasant that has been 
winged, or that is shot in the head, will, in 
all weathers, keep a. long time, if suspended 
where there is a current of air, and allowed 
to get thoroughly cold as soon as killed, 
without being thrust while warm into a bag 
or pocket. 
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All birds that are iDtended for the table 
should be huDg up by the head. 

All pheasants are reared alike. There 
is but one treatment for them all. In our 
opinion, the point in which they differ 
most is the number of hens that should be 
put to them. The common pheasant is the 
most accomodating in this respect. Cer- 
tainly three are none too many ; some give 
five, and he ill-treats none of them. There 
are those who allow seven. 

In brilliancy of colour, none of the tribe 
come up to*the Golden. Beauty in his case 
is a dangerous quality. His top and his 
tippet are in request for artificial flies ; for 
this reason it became a practice, and is so 
still, to pluck these feathers as fast as they 
attained their beauty. It cannot be profit- 
ably done. Nature has endowed a bird with 
sufficient strength to repair a plumage, but 
anything approaching to "moult" can only 
be suffered once in the year. When it was 
attempted to moult toppings and tippets 
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three tunes in the twelve months, the pro- 
cess fiuled ; the feathers lost strength and 
coloor, and were worthless for the purpose 
they were designed for. The Silyer is for- 
innate in haying no plmnage that is much 
sought after. Not hecanse it lacks heantj. 
None will hear such dose, almost micro- 
scopic inspection as this hird. The dark 
hlae, almost hlack lines aie traced on each 
feather with mathematical precision ; and 
althoogh greater yariety of coloor may he 
found, yet it will he difficult to yiew any- 
thing more heautiful than a Silver cock 
pheasant when he is excited. The blue 
crest raised, the red iace dropped till it 
forms long gills, and the whole plumage 
shown to the greatest advantage, is a truly 
beautiful sight. 

. We treat these birds, the Grolden and 
Silver, in common, because they require no 
separate mention, "^th one exception 
they are. alike. The Silver is a bold, cheer- 
ful and tame bird; he feeds from the hand, 
never retreats, and is indeed so bold, that 
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we have known one would att€u:k anyone 
who entered his pen or cage. The Golden, 
on the other hand, is a shy, captious and 
dissatisfied hird, seldom feeding from the 
hand, and mostly unwilling to feed till the 
giver of the food is out of sight. 

We are convinced, where it can be done, 
the most profitable way of keeping these 
two breeds is to keep them in pairs : they 
require very little space. Where this is 
not approved, two hens may be put. Our 
experience leads us to say more than two 
are a mistake. One is almost always neg- 
lected. With these as with other phea- 
sants, if the cock or one of the hens takes 
a dislike to a fellow-inmate of the pen, this 
latter must be immediately removed. There 
will be no fight, no apparent fall out ; but 
one accepts the position of a beaten bird, 
runs the gauntlet up and down the pen, 
receiving a blow each time it is within 
reach of the others, till it is killed. There 
is never a reconciliation that will allow 
them to live together. If a pair be broken 
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bj the death of the hen, much care and 
precaution are needed in providing a sub- 
stitute for her. It is always well to put 
the new hen in an adjoining cage, or in 
part of the cage separated with open wire- 
work. They should be left thus, in sight 
of, but parted from each other, for some 
days, and if the result seems to be of a 
friendly nature, the partition may be re- 
moved. They must be watched for some 
time, and if the cock beats the hen, she 
must be taken away. 

The Yersicolob is the most recent in- 
troduction of fresh blood. These birds 
were possessed by the late Earl of Derby, 
thirty years ago ; but at that time only 
cocks had been imported. They were very 
successfully bred with common tame hens, 
putting the original cocks to their produce, 
till at the end of fourteen years there was 
nothing in the plumage to indicate any 
impurity. We believe it is the best of aU 
crosses, as it is beyond contradiction one 
of the most beautiful. The head, neck. 
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back and breast are of rare and brilliant 
deep blue and green, resplendent with 
metallic lustre ; the wing is of light blue, 
and the tail very closely barred. The cross 
between these and the common is not only 
remarkable for beauty of plumage, but it is 
very large. 

The Chinese has a small sharp head of 
the usual colour, but has a rusty brown 
shade on the crown of it. The neck is 
blue till it comes to a bright, wide white 
ring. The space between the shoulders 
and the whole of the breast is of the usual 
rich dark golden colour, but the spangles 
are smaller and far more numerous than 
on the common pheasant. The wings are 
light blue, like fresh scraped slate, and the 
back towards the tail is of the same hue. 
No one can deny these birds the merit of 
being the hardiest of their race. We once 
bought four out of a ship from the East 
Indies. They were featherless ; they had 
only stubs here and there. All had had 
broken legs, showing they had been trapped ; 
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yet in a small cage, six feet by nine, these 
birds not only moulted perfectly, but the 
hen (there was but one) laid freely. They 
lay earlier than our ordinary pheasant, but 
they are wanderers ; and the old adage, 
that " there is no chain like a full belly to 
keep an animal at home," is not true of 
them. It is quick in flight, rises readily 
on the wing, and is not fond of running to 
the end of the covert. 

The Bohemian has little to distinguish 
it from the common pheasant, except that 
it has lost its brilliancy of phimage. It 
looks like an ordinary pheasant, washed 
over with cream. 

Of the many others, the Cheer, the Kale- 
ges and others, those best acquainted with 
them, and those who have been most suc- 
cessful in breeding them, have relinquished 
all hope of making them pheasants in the 
sporting use of the word. The method of 
breeding them differs in nothing from the 
instructions already given, and any descrip- 
tion becomes thereby unnecessary. 
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"^n:^ m)j ^eMm fills, f0r jfotols. 

It has long been desirable to possess a cure for that 
bane of the Ponltry-yard, the Koap, and after being 
submitted to ever7 and the most severe tests, these 
Pills have accomplished it. The first symptom of the 
disease is a laboured breathing on the part of the fowl ; 
the skin below the lower bill is inflated and emptitd at 
every respiration. In this stage of the disorder one 
pill given every night makes a cure in a few days. In 
extreme cases where the nostrils are stopped, the head 
swollen, and the bird ofifensive, it is well to wash the 
head, face, and eyes with vinegar and water ever^ 
morning, and administer one pill every night. If the 
case prove very obstinate, two pills may be given 
every third night instead of one ; but this is seldom 
necessary. 

Where fowls are drooping without any visible ma- 
lady, one pill every night for two or three nights will 
remove every unfavourable symptom. In all cases a 
dose of one tablespoonfdl of Castor-oil should be given 
six hours before the first pill. 

Fowls returning from Exhibitions should always 
be treated with the oil, and then with pills, for two or 
three days, and in all cases fed entirely on oatmeal 
slaked with warm water. 

JOHN BAILY, 

113, MOUNT STBEET, LONDON. 
Price 28. per Box, or by Post 28. 4d. 
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BEGISTEBED POULTRY AND PHEASANT 
FOUNTAIN S, 

lis, UOTTHT STREET, aBOBVBNOB SQUAItE. 




Bj- the nse of them numy diseiMS in Chickeng (rs 
KTOidsd, Rs altbongh there is an unple supply of water, 
tiief cannot get into it. 

Tbey are used by tlie most eminent breeders or the 
day ; and it ia proved, wheie they ure adopted, eickneas 
semom appears among Pooltr; or Pheasants. 

The plan of this fountain ia so simple, it is almost 
impoasible it can get oat of order, and the workman- 
ship tbronghonC being of the best cbancter, durability 
may be depended upon. To fill it the screw A is re- 
moved, aad the plug B put in; when ftill, the.screw is 
replaced tight, and the plug removed ; the water then 
flows clear into the trough C, keeping it full nearly te 
the brim, so long sa any remaiiiH in the reservoir ; 
the trough is eub-divided by partitions D, to prevent 
the birds of »ny kind from getting into it. The 
Fountain should be emptied and refilled every day. 

PRICES: 

Fourteen ftuurti 17a. Sd. Sevan Quarti 15i. Sd. 

Ihiee Quart! ISi. Sd. 



